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It is barely February when the Editor pens (and for once he did just that, at 
least for the first part of) these notes, so efficient is the production of Lcm be- 
coming as a result of the changes noted in January, but once again he must start by 
correcting three errors, all his own. First, on the principle of calling constables 
'Sergeant' he upgraded the Minister of State for Higher Education to the Secretary- 
ship of State, whom CUCD did not rate. Second, he misquoted (from memory) the lines 
from Laurence Binyon in his Odysseus article (LCM 12.1[Jan.1987], 4), which should 
run: 'They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old: Age shall not weary 
them, nor the years condemn'. He thanks the readers who brought these errors to his 
attention. 

More materially, in the Booking Form for the Homer Colloquium enclosed with the 
January number he gave the false impression that it continued to the 16th (though the 
breakdown suggested that no arrangements were made for the entertainment of particip- 
ants on that day) and that they might be forced to try and travel on Good Friday (as 
bad as the ‘Sunday Train' which in prints of Victorian piety leads straight to Hell). 
This is not so: it is Wednesday 15th April on which the Colloquium ends and the per- 
formance of the Requtem takes place. 

Talk of the Colloquium leads him by a train of thought that some may understand 
to the financial condition of British (and as he well knows also other) Universities 
and so to the request that intending participants should send at least their Confer- 
ence fees as soon as possible. For Universities are increasingly forced to try and 
make up the shortfall in Government financing upon which we had all, perhaps, come 
to rely too much by ensuring that such activities as Colloquia and LCM should not 
only cover their costs but if possible also make a contribution to University Finan- 
ces. Some colleagues may find the ebhos of the Entreprenurial University uncongenial 
and even morally repugnant. Not so the Editor who has always tried to keep one foot 
in what he likes to think of as ‘the real world', and who this year raised the sub- 
scription partly for this reason. 
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JONATHAN FOSTER(Liverpool): Terence, Adelphoe 585 LCM 12.3(Mar.1978), 34-35 


SY. sein Cratint hutus ditis aedis? DE. seto. SY. ubit eas praeterieris, 
ad stntstram hac recta platea, ubt ad Dtanae veneris, 

tto ad dertram; prius quam ad portam ventas, apud ipswn lacum 

est pistrilla et exadvorsum fabrica: tbist. DE. quid tbt factt? 

SY. leetulos — in sole — ilignis pedtbus faciundos dedtt. 585 
DE. ubt potetis vos, bene sane. sed cesso ad eum pergere? 


The text and interpretation of line 585, the reply by Micio's slave Syrus to 
old Demea's inquiry about the (entirely fictitious) visit of his brother Micio to 
a conveniently distant workshop, go back at least as far as Donatus. They have 
been accepted in recent times by Dziatzko/Kauer (1903), Ashmore (1910) and Martin 
(1976). The tendentious punctuation apparently originates with Kauer/Lindsay (1926). 

It is the purpose of the present note to scrutinize that text and interpret- 
ation, and to suggest an alternative reading for in sole (a source of puzzlement 
to caring Latinists) which neither destroys the humour of the passage nor goes to 
the drastic lengths of Fleckeisen ed.2 (1858), who emended in sole ilignis to 122i 
salignis, after Io.Clericus (1727) <lZlde salignis (willow is, of course, an emin- 
ently suitable material for garden furniture, but the transmitted text yields its 
own meaning). 

Donatus comments on 585 as follows: in urbe convivitun aut in sole aut in um- 
bra pro condicione temporis instruebatur. repente igitur interrogatus quod minime 
optnabatur quaestturum senem, arriputt statim 'lectulos', et quia potutt senex 
dicere 'menttris, nam habet lectulos'’, addidit ex tempore 'in sole', et ne eos 
quoque habere diceret, addidit 'tlignis pedibus factundos', sed hoe gestu actoris 
adiutum est, quast eodem tempore servus et quaerat qutd dicat et respondeat. 

Donatus’ explanation, that parties were held outdoors or indoors according 
to weather conditions, need surprise no-one. At the same time, it is a mark of de- 
generate living to indulge in drinking before nightfall, cf. 965 

DE. (to Syrus) (sc. doeutsti] adparare de die conviviun. 
But what is to be made of the second sentence of Donatus’ comment? Surely Syrus 
should have expected Demea to ask what Micio was doing at the workshop; after all, 
Demea is not all that naive when it comes to Syrus' deceptions; cf.560f. 

DE. non tu ewn (sc. Ctestphonem] rus hine modo produxe atbas? 
(i.e. at 402) with Donatus' comment: mire Terentius eos tpsos quit falluntur ex al- 
tqua parte eautos facit, ut eo delectabilius spectatoribus procedant doli. nam 
quae gratta est aut delectatio non <nist suppl. Wessner> stuZttssimen fallt?, and 
578, when, during the wild goose chase which Syrus proposes for Demea, the latter 
is alert enough to raise the objection td quidem angtportum non est pervium. 

It would seem, therefore, that the explanation contained in the words 'repen- 
te ... senem' is at least highly questionable. As Donatus’ account, which may ref- 
lect one particular performance or reading of the play, goes on, Micio's house al- 
ready possesses lectuli; Syrus therefore forestalls Demea's possible objection on 
that score by adding (or so the transmitted text would have us believe) im sole, 
and then indicating, in Martin's words, ‘2 very special order', tlignts pedibus. 

Before addressing ourselves to the very real difficulties of in sole it would 
be well first to consider zZignis pedibus. -_~ 
The tlex (i.e. quercus ilex, TLL 7.1.327) is noted as a hard wood: Pliny, WH 16: 

186 .. totwn e carne corpus fico; tota ossea ilex, cornus, robur, cytisus, morus, 
hebenus, lotos et quae sine medulla esse diximus; 229 [sc. tlex] ... maxima fida 
its quae terantur, ut rotarum axtbus, ad quos lentore fraxinus stcut duritta tlex 
et utroque legitur ulmus. It was used for crowbars (vectes), Cato, Agr.31.1, mal- 
lets (mallez), Pliny, WH 16.230, and water-pipes, Virgil, G.3.330 (eurrentem. ilignis 
potare canalibus undam). Russell Meiggs, Trees and Timber in the Anctent Mediterr- 
anean World, Oxford 1982, 45, notes that ‘the zZex [was] appreciated ... for the 
strength of its wood', and compares the Greek dota (p.539). Clearly then its being 
specified for making couch legs in a context intended to tease the countryman De- 
mea, who knows the economic realities of rustic life, suggests that in this, as 

in other matters, nothing but the best is good enough for Micio and his household. 
Other woods might warp, exude resin, or dry out in the sun, but not zlex, and as 
it would be more difficult to work, being a hard wood, it would presumably be more 
expensive. 

But in sole? It would be correct syntax to take Zeetulos in sole factundos 
together as ‘open-air carpentry’, but that would be meaningless in the present 
context. Dziatzko/Kauer cited from 541 the (not wholly) analogous expression a 
villa mercennartum (glossed by McGlynn 2.353 s.v. mercennarius ‘quast ... Tov 
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Tob cypot prcSopdoov) further to justify the ‘certainly unusual expression’ Zect- 
ulos in sole. When even the great Bentley (1726) seems to fudge the issue (lectu- 
los in sole tunctim aeetpe, ut leectorum spectem tun notam et ste appellatum), the 
aftermath must cause little surprise. P.McGlynn, Lexicon Terentianum 2.279, adds 
this passage as an afterthought, so to speak, to his treatment of tn cum abl. 111. 
12; tamquam locutto adtectiva. 

The embarrassment wished by editors such as Ashmore on to the otherwise end- 
lessly resourceful Syrus (which is in no way reflected in Demea's riposte at 586, 
ubt potetis vos, bene sane, where cf. my remarks above on Donatus’ comment repente 
... senem) would more appropriately be theirs; Ashmore gives the game away: ‘Strict- 
ly speaking, we need utendos or the like with in sole'. But that would be quite an- 
other sentence, which is why I find Dziatzko/Kauer's ‘parallel’ from 541 unconvin- 
cing. 

It is time to rid the text of ideas of comedy based on dubious presumptions 
(we are not dealing with Figaro being ‘prompted' by Suzanne and La Comtesse in 
Beaumarchais' Le Mariage de Figaro, Act 2, Scene 21) and concentrate on Latinity. 

The sentence can be made to cohere admirably, and Syrus' explanation to tumble 
out pat, all ‘embarrassment’ gone (for it is as easy, and as legitimate, to assert 
that a rhythm or word-order is confident as it is to lumber it with ‘embarrassment') 
if we read: 

leetulos in solem tlignis pedtbus faciundos dedit 
‘He's given an order for the manufacture against the sun of couches with holm-oak 
feet'. Here we have the well-documented cluster of adverbial senses of zm + accus- 
ative: (a) 'for the needs or purposes of', (b) 'for use against’, ‘for dealing 
with', (c) ‘in anticipation or expectation of': cf. OLD p.857 and 370 dedtt prae- 
terea in sumptun dimidtum minae; also Horace, Ep.1.13.36 pascttur in vestrum re- 
ditun votiva tuvenca. 

The textual emendation proposed is hardly a change at all, from the standpoint 
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of scansion and pronuciation. Professor R.H.Martin, who received my idea with schol- 


arly caution, points out that the palaeographical argument for 7m solem in a majus- 
cule script is weaker then it would be in minuscule. Nor do I, having once been 
fearfully rebuked by Professor Eduard Fraenkel in his Seminar for thinking I had 
the right to draw conclusions about a textual matter in Euripides from a gloss, 
feel entitled to point to the words in sole in Donatus as quoted above with the 
speculation that a (hypothetical) lemma zn solem might have been altered by assimi- 
jJation to that phrase. 

My purpose has been to signalize a genuine difficulty and to venture an econ- 
omical solution. 


Copyright (C) 1987 Jonathan Foster 


EMMANUEL VIKETOS(Athens): Sophocles, Philoctetes 187-189 


& &’ &8upd0toy0¢ 
éxa tTMegavhe TLupdc 
Oltuwydc tinduertact. 


I print Dawe's text. The Zectio imduertar has been suspected and variously 
corrected (see Jebb ad loc. and in his Appendix; Kamerbeek ad loc.) 

I accept Pflugk's correction muxpdc olwwydc for ttLxptic olmwyac and I suggest 
tmotetver instead of tmdnertar. Thus I read 

& &’&8updotopo¢ 
axa TMegavhe mLeKOde 
Oluwydac tmotetver. 

The text thus corrected makes good sense: ‘And the bubbling echo heard from 
afar intensifies (or ‘spreads down') the bitter wailings'. For the essential qual- 
ity of an echo is to intensify or spread a sound. 

For the meaning of tmotetver cf. Ajax 261 peyddoc d8twac tmoteivet, where the 
Lextcon Sophocleum renders tnotetver 'intentat et auget', LSJ ‘intensifies’, W.B. 
Stanford ‘spreads down’. 

J lesgaraphsenlyy. the difference between tmdnertar and imotefver is not very 
great. 


Copyright (C) 1987 Emmanuel Viketos 
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36 P. J. RHODES (Durham): papyapftec éAAnvikéc LCM 12.3(Mar.1987), 35-37 


In view of the contents of this note, I have asked the Editor to 
let me submit camera-ready copy in his format but in my own typefaces; 
and at his request I am typing in a version of his format which 
will not require photographic reduction. 

The Hellenic Society is collecting information on hardware and 
software for word-processing Greek texts, but the word~processor re- 
quires a dedicated desk, and the cheaper printers do not produce at- 
tractive copy. Readers of LCM who have bought or are thinking of buy- 
ing a compact electronic typewriter may have wondered about the avail- 
ability of daisy-wheels (uopyapitec ) for typing Greek on these ma- 
chines. The leading multi-national companies make equipment for 
sale in Greece, but finding out what is available is a task the 
difficulty of which cannot be imagined by any one who has not attemp- 
ted it. It therefore seems worthwhile to make public what I have been 
able to discover: I am grateful to all who have been patient with me 
and have tried to answer my questions. 

In pre-electronic days typewriters for sale in Greece were 
equipped with those roman capitals which are not used in the Greek 
alphabet, to allow the typing of words, names and longer pieces of 
text in western languages. This feature has survived skeuomorphically 
into the present age, and each daisy-wheel which I describe below as 
containing roman capitals wastes in this way several keys which a 
classicist would think could be put to better use. 

All the leading manufacturers offer a Symbols wheel, which con- 
tains inter alta Greek lower-case letters (but not | subscript or c) 
and those Greek capitals which are not used in the roman alphabet; 
also a full range of accents, but not breathings or punctuation marks. 
The exact contents vary slightly between makes. Combination of 
this with a roman daisy-wheel allows Greek text to be typed, but labo- 
riously and inadequately. 

Brother ,make two Greek daisy-wheels which fit their CE range of 
typewriters (I do not know whether the AX range uses the same wheels): 
a 10-pitch Greek Pica (similar to the Greek face used in LCM), and an 
attractive 10/12 pitch Greek Italic (the first is kept in stock in the 
U.K., but the second is not). These contain Greek capitals and 
lower-case including c, roman capitals, numerals, punctuation includ- 
ing ; : and " but not the Greek raised point (which can of course be 
produced by moving the carriage and typing a full point); also 
parentheses, square brackets, angle brackets, hyphen, underline, ob- 
lique stroke, acute accent, diaeresis, £+=% 7 °#: They do not con- 
tain grave, circumflex, rough or smooth breathing, or , subscript. 
Changing wheels is an eaSier operation on Brother typewriters than on 
other makes I have tried. 

Camwil, who made a 12-pitch Classical Greek golf-ball for 
the IBM Selectric I, make a 10/12-pitch (?) Classical Greek daisy- 
wheel, but only for QUME printers. The type face is the same as on 
their golf-ball. The wheel contains Greek capitals and lower-case in-— 
cluding , subscript, c and digamma, numerals, punctuation including ; 

! and ? but not the Greek raised point; also parentheses, square 
brackets, braces, hyphen, single underline, double underline, oblique 
stroke, vertical stroke, all Greek accents and breathings separately 
and in combination, diaeresis, $ %£ & * § ¥ It does not contain 
t (as their golf-ball did). 

IBM when asked told me that there is no Greek daisy-wheel for 
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their 6715 compact electronic typewriter. However, that machine is 
made not by IBM but by Triumph Adler for IBM: it takes all Triumph Ad- 
ler daisy-wheels, and that range includes a 10-pitch Greek (large and 
rather square letters, capitals sanserif). This wheel contains Greek 
capitals and lower-case including c, roman capitals, numerals, punctu- 
ation including ; : and " but not the Greek raised point; also paren- 
theses, square brackets, hyphen, single underline, double underline, 
vertical stroke, acute acent, diaeresis, $+ =-%%7 7 & s©OO™ if It 
does not contain grave, circumflex, rough or smooth breathing, or 
subscript. 

Olivetti make two Greek daisy-wheels, a 10-pitch Pica (similar to 
the Greek face used in LCM) and a 12-pitch known as Quadra (xoudvtpa) 
in Greece but as Quadrato in the U.K. (square letters, capitals san- 
serif, cf. the roman Quadr[at]o made by some companies but apparently 
not by Olivetti: it is the Greek face used in this note). These wheels 
contain Greek capitals and lower-case including , subscript and c, ro- 
man capitals, numerals, punctuation including : and " but not the 
Greek raised point or 3; (which can be _ produced by typing : and 
overtyping ,); also parentheses, hyphen, underline, oblique stroke, 
vertical stroke, all Greek accents and breathings separately and in 
combination except grave separately and in combination (there is a 
grave on the Symbols wheel), diaeresis, £ $ % Frustratingly, the ab- 
sence of the grave is due not to other characters' having left 
no room for it but to a belief that there is no need for it: the wheel 
has no fewer than six blank petals, three of which could have been 
used for the grave alone and in combination with breathings. When the 
Greek wheel is used on a U.K. typewriter the resulting keyboard layout 
is a total jumble of capitals, lower-case and other characters, 
which one can learn to use but which does not make for fluency: I as- 
sume that the Olivetti. typewriters sold in Greece have a slightly dif- 
ferent chip, which enables the same wheel to yield a more sensible 
keyboard layout. Nevertheless, the Olivetti wheel comes nearer than 
any other I have discovered (except the Camwil, not usable on a type- 
writer) to supplying the classicist with all the characters he 
needs for typing Greek. 

With other makes I have not persisted in my enquiries beyond an 
initial denial, mot necessarily to be believed, that there is any 
Greek wheel available other than the Symbols wheel. 

This note was typed on an Olivetti ET Compact 60 typewriter, us- 
ing 12-pitch Britannia, Italtco 1 and xkoudvtpa, and the Symbols wheel. 


Copyright (C) 1987 P.J.Rhodes 
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O.SKUTSCH(London): Enntus Andromacha 81-2 Joc. (86-7? Vah.) and 101-2 (111) 
LCM 12.3{Mar.1987), 38-39 


81-2 quid petam praesidt aut exequar, quoue nunc 
auxtlio extli aut fugae freta stm? 

So Jocelyn, with Ribbeck and L.Mueller adopting Bentley's fugae (fuga MSS.), 
which is inevitable if the lines are otherwise accepted as transmitted; but they 
have several shortcomings and faults. The worst fault is the hiatus after auxilio, 
followed by that after extZi}. C.Questa, IZ ratto del serraglio, Bologna 1979, p. 
45 n.53, and Nwnert innwnerit, Rome 1985, pp.289-90, avoids it by assuming a cretic 
colon “““"~", followed by a cretic dimeter*. He lists several parallels for this 
scansion, of which at least one is invalid. At Plautus Most.112 tigna putrefacit, 
perdit operam fabri Ritschl wrote pitefacit, a conjecture rejected by both Questa 
and G.Pascucci, Arch. Glottolog.Ital.10(1975), 64ff. = Serittt scelti, Florence 
1983, pp.62ff., by the latter because he wants to find here an example of length- 
ening by mute and liquid. Neither mentions that Ritschl's conjecture is confirmed 
beyond reasonable doubt by line 146, where Philolaches, referrring to his state- 
ment in line 112, says tigna ... putent®. Other examples are less obviously wrong, 
though some are suspect”. At Capt.204ff. 

at ptgeat postea 

nostrum erum st uos eximat utnculis 

aut solutos stnat quos argento emerit, 
the last three words strongly suggest that uos should be read as suos (Spengel), 
removing the spondee sz uos where an iamb would be expected. At Most.138 the first 
colon of the tetrameter reads mi aduentu suo, but the unusual position of mz (see 
BICS 23[1976], 18f.) demands insertion of et (Leo) or ea before mt. Even Most.733 
and Rud.211 are easily emended, but jointly, as they are transmitted, they make it 
difficult to challenge Questa's metrical analysis®. 


1. The defence of the hiatus after the second rise of the cretic by H.Jacobsohn, 
Quaesttones Plautinae, Goettingen 1904, p.21, followed by W.Ax, De htatu qut 
tn fragmentis priscae poests Romanae tnventtur, Diss.Gott.1917, p.26, is tot- 
ally unconvincing. 


2. He thus abolishes the choriamb which takes the place of the first cretic. The 
choriamb in cretic lines is so rare in Plautus that A.Spengel, Reformvorschlage 
...> Berlin 1882, pp.21ff., tried to banish it altogether. See. however, Epid. 
904, 98, 177; Pers.758; Truc.624. Terence, in only twelve cretic lines, has the 
equivalent of a choriamb in And.629 génus hominin, and we must not therefore be 
suspicious of a choriamb in Ennius, of whom we have only three cretic lines. 
247 Joc. (291 Vah.) is not a cretic; see BICS 27(1980), 108 n.12 (where Speng- 
el's rule against spondaic words should not have been invoked against a moloss- 
ic word). 


3. A.Lorenz, Plautus Mostellaria®, Berlin 1888, arques against Ritschl] that pute- 
facto is not attested elsewhere. He and those who follow him seem to overlook 
the fact that many -efacio verbs are occasional coinages, which appear once 
only. Most of these are late, as e.g. maturefacto, obdurefacio, obseurefacio, 
each used once only by Nonius. Early examples, however, are contabefacto, Plau- 
tus Pseud.2] (tabefacio first in Solinus and the Vulgate), and languefacto, 
Cicero legg. 2.38. putefacio is no more suspect on account of its isolation than 
those two. 


4. Most.111 will be discussed elsewhere. In Most.114, Hermann's addition of ea, 
which makes the line into a tetrameter, is a stylistic necessity. In Auz.142 
and Rud.265 the colometry is uncertain. 


5. Hiatus between the first and the second half of the line is found in regular 
cretic tetrameters. I see no examples of it in lines where the first or the 
second dimeter is replaced by a shortened colon; but this may well be due to 
the scarcity of the material. 
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Other shortcomings of the passage, however, make me prefer a different solu- 39 
tion. The delayed addition of a second verb to govern quid praesidi is lame, the 
phrase auxtlium extlt is not easy to parallel, and fuga has to be changed to fugae. 
If, exchanging the positions of quoue nune and extl1, we read 

quid petam praestdt aut exequar extlt, 

auxilto quoue nune aut fuga freta sim? 
we have, instead of a curious jumble, two questions, the first presenting the al- 
ternative of protection and exile, the second that of help and flight. We gain the 
alliteration of exequar exilt to go with petam praesidt and fuga freta sim, we get 
rid of the double hiatus, and we can retain fuga. The corruption, probably due to 
the tendency to restore normal order, is old and must go back to Cicero's (only?) 
copy of Ennius, since he quotes the fragment in that form not only at Tuse.3.44 
but the first line also at de orat.3.183 (from where it is lifted by Rufinus, GLX 
5.369). I have no parallel for the postponement of quoue nunc, but it seems reason- 
able that auxtlio, emphasized as a rhetorical variant on praesidi, should take pre- 
cedence. For postponement of words other than an interrogative followed by -ue see 
e.g. 294 Joc. (350) ne contagio mea bonis unbraue obsit; Lucretius 2.1099 omnibus 
tnue locts. 


101-2 Festus p.384L. (298M.), under the lemma <Swnm>ussi, introduces a 
line from the sixth book of Ennius’ Annals containing the verb mussare. It ends in 
mussa, <bat>, supplied from Paulus 131.10L. (144.14M.), opening line 21 of Festus. 
After 7 or 8 more letters missing that line ends: s tn Andromacha: di. s used to 
be taken to be the final letter of Ennius, but Jocelyn, p.234 n.5, suspects Noutus 
instead, an idea which P.Maas expressed in a letter to me in 1945, when I question- 
ed the reading Enntus. Line 22, beginning with a gap of 10 or 11 letters, reads: 
n est nam mussare st®*. The next line again begins with a gap. The only supplement 
of line 22 which neatly fills the space, accounts for the n, and makes the required 
contrast to mussare is 

(21 dz)<cendum tame>n est; nam mussare si <uoles> (or <uelim>). 

We could accept ascription of the line to Novius with even greater confidence 
if it were possible to connect it with the only surviving fragment of Novius' And- 
romacha , quod tu, mi gnate, quaeso ut in pectus tuum ai ty 

demittas tamquam in fitsctnam uindemitor. Ae Re 
Unfortunately the comparison used there makes the interpretation very uncertain. 
Is it a piece of advice given to the young man by his father or mother, or is he 
urged to keep a secret, possibly only until a certain moment? The former is perhaps 
more likely, but both are unsatisfactory because the harvester obviously does not 
keep the bunch of grapes in his basket for a long time. If it should be the latter, 
uelim in the line quoted by Festus would give it to the young man refusing to keep 
silence, uoles to the person urging him to speak. It appears that connexion between 
the two fragments is not impossible but cannot be postulated. Nevertheless, asc- 
ription of the line to Novius remains very probable, mainly because, after the 
mention of Ennius’ name before the fragment from Annals V1, repetition of it with 
the next fragment would be surprising. 


6. W.Croenert (Lindsay, Herm.40[ 1905}, 243) suspects o before the n, but nobody 
else has seen it, and De Ponor's Photograph, taken long before C. saw the MS. 
shows a clean edge before the second hasta of the n. Nor has anybody been able 
to construct a meaningful sentence containing mon, which, conjectured first by 
Ursinus, would thus become unavoidable. Lindsay, accepting it, is driven to the 
desperate remedy of suggesting that a line may have dropped out after dz (21) 
and of inserting an entirely unwarranted hyphen after sz (22). 
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KENNETH WELLESLEY (Edinburgh): quisquiliae Taciteae: Agr.20.3, 28.1, 33.5; 
Ann.21.14.3, 12.3.1, 16.2, 22.1, 13.28.1 
LCM 12.3(Mar.1978), 40 


1. Agr.20.3 multae etvuttates, quae in illum diem ex aequo egerant, datis obstdtbus 
tram posuere, et praestdits castellisque etreumdatae tanta ratione curaque ut nulla 
ante Britanntae noua pars <pariter> inlacessita transtertt. 

Ogilvie, who eschewed the supplements pariter (Weissenborn), sie (Ernesti) and 
perinde (Ritter), put forward a remarkable doctrine: “'Wulla ante noua pars' is the 
equivalent of ‘haee prima pars'". In this he has not been believed by Heubner, who 
falls back upon Weissenborn. Perhaps m’ (= minus) lacessita would be easier. 

2. Agr.28.1 (Ustpt) tres ltburnicas adacttis per uim gubernatortbus ascendere; et uno 
tremigante, suspectis ante duobus eoque interfectis, nondum uulgato rumore ut mtra- 
culum praeuehebantur. 

Ogilvie's note illustrates the general confusion about wo remigante. The rebel- 
lious Usipi managed to circumnavigate Britain, so they certainly disposed of one com- 
pliant helmsman or 'master' despite Tacitus’ allusion (which has misled many) to their 
later tnsettta regendt. There is no question of the helmsman's acting as a rower (re- 
migante) or otherwise avoiding his professional duty of navigation. No doubt the sur- 
vivor disappeared as soon as he had made landfall on the continent, and then found his 
way home with all speed. Why not read et uno <regente> remigta, ante suspectis ...? 
All three officers must have been suspect to the mutineers: two were murdered to en- 
courage the third. 

3. Agr.33.5 'nam ut superasse tantum ttineris, euasisse siluas, transisse aestuaria 
pulchrun ae decorum in frontem, ita fugtentibus pertculostssima quae hodie prosper- 
rima sunt.' 

It would be possible to extrapolate eutzbus or similar from fugtentibus to acc- 
ompany in frontem, but in frontem tre is not good Latin for ‘to advance'. This sense 
is conveyed otherwise by Tacitus. Get rid of the suspicious in fronté and read instantt. 
4, Ann.11.14.3 Claudius tres litteras adiecit, quae usui imperante eo, post obliter< 
atae, asptetuntur ettam mune. 

To say that Z¢tterae have been obliteratae is inelegant, and to claim that what 
has been obliterated (or consigned to oblivion) is still remembered and visible to 
the naked eye is nonsense, No editor, as far as I know, comments, attention being dis- 
tracted by the immediately following crux. Surely Tacitus wrote abolitae? 

5. Ann.12.3.1 (Tacitus describes the manoeuvres of Agrippina to induce Claudius to 
marry her) praeualuere haec (the political advantages of the union as set forth by the 
freeman Pallas) adtuta Agrippinae inlecebris: ad eum per sepcetem necessttudints erebro 
uentitando pelliett patruum ut praelata ceteris et nondum uxor potentia uxoria tam ut- 
eretur. 

The sudden ad eum (the last mention of Claudius was some 13 lines earlier and 
since then Britannicus, Narcissus, Callistus, Pallas and Germanicus have been mention- 
ed) is awkward, and anticipates patruwn. As uentitare is sometimes used absolutely 
without an indication of destination, it may be that we should read not ad ewn but the 
explanatory adeo. 

6. Ann.12.16.2 moenta, non saxo sed cratibus et uimentts ac media humo, aduersum inrum- 
pentes inualida erant. et uimentis Melb uinctis la reuinctis Brotier. v6. 

The word utment- does not exist outside dictionaries. For e uimentis read e uimin- 
ets and compare Virgil, G.1.95. For the position of e see Klihner-Stegmann 1,587-8, and 
Gerber-Greef 327. 


7. Ann.12.16.2 (Agrippina brings charges against Lollia, her rival for the hand of 
Claudius. She hires) aecusatores qui obicerent Chaldaeos magos interrogatumque Apoll- 
tints Clarit simulacrun super nuptiis imperatorts. 

The historian was familiar with the famous oracle at Claros, and his detailed 
description of the crypt at Ann.2.54.3 — only accessible to divers when I was there — 
suggests autopsy. You request an oracle not of the statue of a deity but of his priest 
in the antrum, secretum or penetrale etc.. For stmulacrum here Andresen proposed ora- 
culwn, Nearer to the transmission is simul adytum. 

8. Ann.13.28.1 manebat nthilo minus quaedam imago rei publicae. nam inter Vibulliwn 
praetorem et plebet tribunum Antistiun ortum certamen, quo immodestos fautores histri- 
onum et a praetore in utnela ductos tribunus omittt tusstsset. comprobauere patres, 
tneusata Antistit licentta. simul prohibiti tribunt ius praetorun et consulum praeripere.. 

What did the fathers approve, the action of the praetor or the reaction of the 
tribune? The proximity of tribuni omitti iussisset strongly suggests the latter alter- 
native, but the general tenor of the chapter makes it clear that the Senate disapproved 
of a tribune's over-riding the decision of a praetor: hence the reference to the empty 
image, not the reality, of a Republican constitution. Below comes mention of a conflict 
of jurisdictions, contra dicere. We may free ourselves of an embarrassing confusion by 
reading <contradietionem non> comprobauere patres. 
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Review: PAMELA M.HUBY(Liverpool) LCM 12.3(Mar.1987), 41-42 41 
C.d.Rowe, PLATO — Phaedrus, Warminster, Aris & Phillips Ltd., 1986, cloth, £18.75, 
limp, £8.25. ISBN 0 85668 313 2 (cloth), 0 85668 314 0 (limp). Distributed by La 
Haule Books Ltd., West Lodge, La Haule, Jersey, Channel Islands. 

Stanley Rosen, Plato's Sophist: The Drama of Original and Image, Yale University 
Press 1986. Paperback, £10.95. ISBN 0-300-03761-9. Also available in cloth, publish- 
ed 1983, £30.00. 


These books come from different traditions: Rowe's is a good representative of 
the British analytical approach, while Rosen's appears to be more in tune with 'con- 
tinental' philosophy. Whether it is a good representative of that tradition IJ cannot 
say, but I hope not. Indeed, as will appear, he would probably reject this account 
of his position. Rowe is clear and straightforward, and gives his reader problems to 
decide and material to use in deciding them: Rosen follows a dogmatic path, in which 
no alternatives are considered except to be attacked, and even then many of his tar- 
gets are anonymous and sometimes, one fears, constructed out of his imagination. He 
is therefore seldom stimulating, except when one is roused to ask, ‘Can this possibly 
be true?' or ‘How on earth did he come. to think of that?'. 

Rowe has a nicely printed Greek text of the Phaedrus, based on Burnet but with 
some improvements taken from de Vries. The apparatus is minimal, but serves its pur- 
pose, since his aim is primarily to help the Greekless reader. This he does with a 
translation fairly said to be ‘intended to be accurate rather than elegant', though 
may I protest that ‘like you and I' is neither. Whatever next? ‘Like they and we'? 
The book also contains much for those who do know Greek, especially in the Comment- 
ary. There is a readable biography of Plato, based surprisingly but skilfully on 
Diogenes Laertius together with the Seventh Letter, and a discussion of the apparent- 
ly awkward structure of the dialogue, in which Rowe argues that there are both for- 
mal and material connexions between the two main parts, the speeches and the much 
smaller later discussion. He sees the work as a commentary on the nature and value 
of Plato's own output as a writer, and an illustration of its own theory of writing 
as play. I have, however, reservations about his suggestion that Plato did not take 
- Isocrates seriously. He was a prominent figure in Plato's Athens, and I cannot see 
why he should not have been one of Plato's targets, though not the only one. 

Eyebrows may be raised at the suggestion that the Phaedrus is a very late work, 
and Rowe does not give adequate arguments to support this, not even in the article 
in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society for 1986 to which he refers 
(that is mainly a defence of a revised version of the view put forward by W.H.Thomp- 
son in 1868). Further, it is odd that remarks on the back cover of the volume sug- 
gest a more conventional date. If the work is so very late, it is a candidate for 
being the missing or unwritten Philosopher, foreshadowed in Sophist 217a3. Lo and 
behold, the term 'philosopher' is actually introduced near the end of the Phaedrus 
at 278d4. What more do we want? 

The perennial problem, whether the speech put into the mouth of Lysisas is a 
genuine work of the orator, is not raised in the Introduction, but there is an ad- 
equate account of it, without anything new, in the Notes. In general the Notes are 
well done and informative, though sometimes Rowe omits material that is of interest 
and merely points one to other works. I would have liked a little more in this vol- 
ume on the rhetoricians and their terminology discussed by Plato at length at 226-9, 
and when on p.192 Rowe, in considering the epxression 'sweet elbow’ (yAunbc d&yudv) 
refers to the problems of understanding ‘itchy chin' as used by 'school-children of 
a certain age’ in December 1984, I would have liked just a little more information 
about those school-children. 

The publishers claim that Rosen's book is the first full-length study of the 
Sophist to appear in English. That may be literally true, but it ignores the fact 
that R.S.Bluck wrote over four-fifths of a commentary on it before his untimely 
death, and that this was published with editorial additions by G.C.Neal in 1975. 
Indeed, this work is not even mentioned in the Bibliography. Further, it is diffi- 
cult to regard Rosen's work as a commentary in any ordinary sense. One would not go 
to it for enlightenment on puzzling passages; it even hinders any such quest by 
omitting the Sophist itself entirely from its Index of Platonic passages discussed. 

Rosen has earlier written a book on Nihilism, and this one on the Sophist is 
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the result of years of seminars at Penn State University, and one year at the Uni- 
versity of Nice. In spite of this French connexion most of the non-English works 
cited are in German (21 to 3, with one only in Italian). His is familiar with both 
the analytical and the 'continental' tradition in philosophy, and he lays about him 
at both with a will. He thinks both have been corrupted by Aristotle, whose follow- 
ers have "reduced being to an average concept'. His own method he describes as 'dra- 
matic phenomenology', and the book consists of a long Prologue and a longish Epi- 
‘logue with, between them, a Drama, divided into three Acts, Diaeresis, Images, and 
Forms, with seventeen scenes among them. 


I take a sample of his method in small matters from the beginning: at 216a5-6 
Plato refers to Homer's remark that the gods come as strangers. This is at Odyssey 
XVII 485-7, where Antinous taunts the beggar Odysseus and is reproved by another 
suitor. The Eleatic stranger is clearly being assimilated to Odysseus, but Rosen 
goes on to identify Theodorus with Antinous — while at the same time pointing out 
irrelevantly that his name means ‘gift of god', Socrates with the suitor who up- 
braids him, and even Theaetetus with Penelope. Maybe so, but the place for such im- 
probable suggestions is a footnote. Everywhere there are curious statements: 'To 
what extent is the Sophist a mathematical drama?'; 'The ends or goodness of pure 
mathematics are provided by music’; ‘Very often people [unnamed] interpret diaeres- 
is in terms of Aristotle's reference to eidetic numbers'. The Epilogue opens thus: 
'The Sophtst is a philosophical drama, or in its own terminology a peculiar bliend- 
ing of production and acquisition. As such, it is a musical artifact, designed by 
the soul to contribute to the care of the soul. The dialogue thus bears a limited 
analogy to bread and clothing, which are constructed by the body to contribute to 
the care of the body'. 

Not all of this is nonsense, and in places Rosen makes good use of his know- 
ledge of mathematics and music, but one reader at least finds it baffling and in- 
furiating. If there is sense here, let it be put more clearly. 


Copyright (C} 1987 Pamela M.Huby 


Review: DENNIS PETCH(Liverpool ) LCM 12.3(Mar.1987), 42-43 
S.Ireland, Roman Britain: A Sourcebook, London & Sydney, Croom Helm, 1986. 
Pp.(xvi) + 266. ISBN 0-7099-1315-X Hbk £18.95, 0-7099-1330-3 Pbk £9.95 


When the reviewer was taken (many years ago) through the Latin texts which pro- 
vided the sources for the history of Roman Britain the required sourcebook was R.W. 
Moore's The Romans in Britain. Now, almost half a century later, the references to 
Britain during the Roman period, in Latin and Greek, have been translated and placed 
within the covers of one book. For the first time they are conveniently available to 
the student of Roman Britain, at a price which any student can afford. Of the use- 
fulness and value of such a collection of source material there can be no doubt, for 
many of the undergraduates studying Roman Britain may have little (if any) Latin, 
still less Greek. Thus Roman Britain: A Sourcebook must take its place on the book 
list of any course on Roman Britain alongside the standard histories by Frere and 
Salway. In his Preface Dr Ireland makes the point that ‘one of the greatest lessons 
to be learned is a healthy suspicion of what antiquity has transmitted to us’, and 
certainly his book brings out both the value and the defects of the ‘contemporary’ 
record: at its best providing information and insights which other forms of evidence 
are incapable of yielding, but seldom truly contemporary or even well-informed, and 
always subject to a greater or lesser degree to the limitations of vision and inter- 
ests of the ancient historian, as for example in their obsession with military 
history. 

. The format of Roman Britain: A Sourcebook is not unlike that of The Romans tn Bri- 
tain : in addition to texts belonging to the period from Caesar's expedition to the 
early years of the fifth century A.D. some later sources (e.g. Gildas) are quoted, 
and the relevant passages of the Notitia Dignitatwm are given. The material is in 
the main arranged chronologically, although an introductory section (Part One) con- 
tains texts dealing with the geography and peoples of Britain, and the main body of 
texts is followed by a third section devoted to religion, commerce, and society. 
Passages from authors who referred to Britain are supplemented by the translated 
texts of inscriptions from (or referring to) Britain, and relevant coins are also 
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illustrated and their legends translated. Some at least of the inscriptions might 43 
with advantage have been illustrated also, for suitable line drawings are available, 
and one would be inclined to suggest that the number of inscriptions rehearsed in 
Part Three could have been reduced to make way for such illustrations. 

To take one example, item 523 (= RIB 932) is of rather slight interest, mere- 
ly recording the decease of a child of six. It may be added that the inscriptions 
are set out in a generous format, and in a number of instances merit comment. A good 
instance is item 521 (= RIB 558), a tombstone from Chester naming two persons, a man 
of 42 and a boy aged 33. It is of some interest that the skeletons of an adult and 
a child were found with the tombstone, not only becuase this agrees with the inscrip- 
tion, and such association is relatively unusual, but also because it confirms that 
the tombstone was found zm situ, and must belong to a cemetery lying south-east of 
the fortress. Similarly, the following tombstone is most unusual in having been made 
in the form of an altar, and item 129 (= RIB 1646), a centurial stone found between 
Housesteads and Cawfields can with fair confidence be assigned to the Twentieth Leg- 
ion. Finally, there are useful indexes and a bibliography which is perhaps a little 
too select, since it cites neither David Breeze & Brian Dobson Hadrian's Wall nor 
William Hanson & Gordon Maxwell Rome's North-west Frontter: The Antonine Wall. 

The conclusions drawn from the texts and inscriptions are generally in accord 
with the current consensus among scholars writing on Roman Britain, although inevi- 
tably issues arise which merit comment. For instance, inclusion of items 68 and 69 
(= RIB 255 & 294) in the opening part of Section VI seems to imply that legionary 
fortresses were placed at Lincoln and Wroxeter soon after the Claudian conquest, but 
study of these sites, and others related to them, shows that the truth is a good 
deal less clear-cut, and that the earliest years of Roman occupation produced a be- 
wildering variety of military sites, a fair proportion of which are known (or thought) 
to have had a legionary garrison, in some cases in association with auxilia, usually 
cavalry. 

In presenting epigraphic material Dr Ireland cites RIB or CIL, and it might have 
been equally useful to have referred to Roman Imperial Coinage as the authority for 
coin types, e.g. item 120, a coin of Hadrian listed in vol.II of RIC as type 882, 
dated A.D.-.134-8. Items 63 and 64, coins of Claudius, have the reverse legend DE BRI- 
TANNIS, which Dr Ireland translates as 'from Britain’ but perhaps better rendered as 
‘Britain vanquished’. 

Two at least of the inscriptions cited (RIB 933 & 594) are no longer extant, 
and in the case of the latter there is some doubt as to its place of origin, although 
traditionally assigned to Ribchester (not Chester, as stated, see p.242). The former 
inscription is open to a variety of interpretations, and it seems fair to comment 
that it is a pity to use flawed items like these when there is such an array of in- 
scribed material available. Similarly, on p.80 reference is made to the foundation 
of the fortress at Deva, and the tombstone of a soldier of Legio II Adiutrtzx is cited 
(item 102 = RIB 476), although it might have been more to the point to have referred 
to the well-known lead water pipes of A.D. 79 (EE zx.1039) as direct evidence for 
active construction work under Agricola. 


Slips which have been noted are:- 

p.46 Camlulodunum for Camulodunum 

p.56 (and elsewhere) Siluran for Silurian 

p.60 & p.259 There seems no doubt that the name was Deciarus Catus, not Catus 

Decianus, see A.R.Birley, Fastz¢ of Roman Britain, 288. 

p.90 It is not quite true to say that the origin of RIB 1051 is unknown — the 
two surviving fragments of a large inscription were found in restoring 
Jarrow church, and must have come from a site not far away. 

p.202 The proposed translation of this altar from Newstead (RIB 2124) does not 
entirely accord with those given in RIB or RCAHM(S) Romburgh, 317-8. 

p.229 RIB 311 is from Caerwent: the restoration is only minor, affecting the 
first two names. 

p.254 Anqituaries for Antiquaries. 

To conclude on a more positive note, Dr Ireland deserves our thanks and con- 
gratulations for making a comprehensive collection of the texts required by any 
serious student of Roman Britain generally available: it fulfils a long-felt need, 
and will be deservedly popular. 
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Review: JOHN WILKINS(Aberdeen) LCM 12.3(Mar.1987), 44 
Alexandre Nitev, La Catharsis Tragtque d'Aristote, Editions de 1'Université de 
Sofia, Kliment Ohridski, Sofia 1982, pp.176. Price not stated. 


The unpardonably late appearance of this notice is entirely due to the duoo- 
tla of the reviewer (readers must form their own opinion on that) and is in no way 
the responsibility of the editor. This work is a collection of ‘nouvelles contrib- 
uttons' to N.'s L'Enigme de la Catharsis tragique dans Aristote (Sofia 1970). Chap- 
ters are on Aristotelian terms (pathemata, phobos, hamartia, otketa hedone) and on 
later references to these terms and to tragedy in Seneca, Lucian, Polybius, Marcus 
Aurelius and Olympiodorus. A final chapter looks at the detective stories of Conan 
Doyle and Agatha Christie in terms of Aristotle's mood thy 6dEav (Poeties 1452a4). 
N. writes in a vigorous combative style against critics of his interpretation of 
catharsis as the replacement of false opinion by knowledge (to the list of oppon- 
ents may be added most recently S.Halliwell, Ar¢stotle's Poeties [1986], p.355). 
For the student of tragedy there are fundamental problems in methodology which 
cause unease, even if the centrality of took thy SdEav in Aristotle is accepted. 

1. N. deals broadly with three classes of evidence; tragedy, Aristotle and his re- 
sponse to Plato, and critics from later antiquity. In searching for similarities 
between each category in order to shed light on obscurity in the Poeties the pro- 
priety of such a search, or analysis of the sort of results it is likely to come 
up with, is not investigated. 2. N. believes in the existence of universally-held 
values and assumptions throughout the ancient world. 3. Severe dogmatism is used 
in the criticism of tragedy, often of a subjective or reactionary kind. 

I illustrate these points in reverse order. 3. N. wishes to show, against Bre- 
mer (Hamartia, Tragic Error in the Poetics), that eymotla is a moral defect, not an 
error. His arguments carry some weight on Ajax, and he then transfers those argu- 
ments to of. Oedipus is angry, tyrannical and sacrilegious; here lies his equortta. 
Many have argued this before. The least we can expect in this revival of moral 
fault is a demonstration that the long plague scenes at the beginning and Oedipus' 
recriminations against himself at the end are nothing to do with mistaken identit- 
jes and everything to do with anger and tyranny. It is of no interest perhaps to an 
Aristotelian scholar that Sophocles gives an opportunity for both interpretations 
in -the play (a similarly black-and-white view of Achilles in the IZciad is put for- 
ward, together with references to the Soviet penal code, again without any interest 
in the tension between the conflicting demands of the group and the individual). 

OT proves a double-edged illustration of nopd thy SéEav in other ways. We are told 
(p.35) that ‘par son attitude étrange, le prétre suseite la colére d'Oedipe. Or, il 
susette ausst la colére du spectateur car ... celui-ct oupmtioyer & Oedipe'. N. ig- 
nores dramatic irony. The knowledge and feeling of the spectator are not the same 
as those of Oedipus (see further on 1. below). 

2. On p.86 N. concludes that Aristotle and Polybius conceive of &Acoc in the 
same way, in a way in fact shared by all Greeks. Even if this is so (and the case 
is far from proven on this or other moral qualities) do we not end up with such a 
bland definition as to be worthless? In his final chapter on detective fiction N. 
writes on the vital concept of mop& thy Sdé€av (my translation): ‘I am far from sug- 
gesting that we must see ... the influence of Aristotle. ... One can quote many ex- 
amples in support of the concept that a literary work can make its readers entertain 
an opinion up to a certain point ... and then make him change his opinion’. Also on 
a grand scale, N. finds Lucian's agreement with Euripides on Dionysus in Ba. ‘un té- 
moinage de l'attitude de l'Antiquité envers cette terrible histotre' (p.84). 

1. (a) Later antiquity on tragedy. An anecdote in Seneca on a misunderstood 
general reflexion in Euripides is used to show how the audience were taken in, mood 
thy &d€av. On this evidence we should imagine Euripides jumping up to calm the aud- 
jence in almost every play. Scholia too are taken at face vlaue, on p.50 on Jocasta 
and Oedipus, on p.52 on Ajax, on p.54 on the etoéBeta of Sophocles. This is not co- 
gent argumentation. (b) Aristotle on tragedy. Aristotle is partly replying to Plato. 
This being so, how is tragedy being used? As illustration of an argument? If trag- 
edy is to be so streamlined to fit N. on Aristotle as to be unrecognizable, we need 
to be told N.'s understanding of the relationship. (c) Later antiquity on Aristotle 
and Plato. It is interesting to see Polybius on &«AnEuc and Olympiodorus on the 
three ancient forms of catharsis, but given the problems in (b) this documentation 
can tell us nothing about Aristotle on tragedy, at least as presented here. 

It is not for me to tell a scholar who has worked on Aristotle for some dec- 
ades that he. is mistaken in his theory of tragic catharsis. But I can say that N. 
has failed. to demonstrate its relevance to tragedy. 
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Review Discussion: H.D.JOCELYN(Manchester): C.0.Brink, English Classical Seholar- 45 
ship, Cambridge & New York, 1986: continued from LCM 12.2(Feb.1987), 29-32. 
LCM 12.3(Mar.1987), 45-48 


— THE EPISTLE TO MILL — 


In discussing the EpistZe to Mill, Brink stresses that the problems treated 
and the solutions advanced pointed the way to great enterprises of later times 
undertaken more often outside than inside England: the elucidation of the rules 
of Greek and Latin metre, the putting together and exploitation of fragmentary 
material. He perhaps exaggerates the novelty of the Eptstle when he says that the 
sections on Attic tragedy ‘show for the first time how a collection of fragmentary 
material should be made’ (p.48). That may be the case where Attic tragedy was con- 
cerned. Politian and Scaliger, however, had collected and discussed the remains of 
particular Latin plays; Girolamo Colonna had nut together the fragments of al] Enn- 
jus’ poems; the Dutch pupils of Scaliger had produced collections, by no means un- 
intelligent, of most of the fragmentary Latin authors. 


~ THE DISSERTATION ON THE EPISTLES OF PHALARIS — 


The amount of energy which Bentley expended on demonstrating that Phalaris 
could not have written the letters attributed to him puzzled Wilamowitz. Brink 
gives a patient explanation of how the Dissertation settled with new forms of 
scholarly argument a question only superficially treated by previous students. 
More importantly, he sets the work in its cultural context. Late seventeenth- 
century England had an educated elite which preened itself on an acquaintance 
with classical literature and did not hesitate to offer judgements about it based 
on taste as much as knowledge. Bentley demonstrated just how inadequate the equip- 
ment of the amateur was for talking about such things as the letters attributed to 
the Tyrant of Acragas and what was actually required. He won neither the particu- 
lar battle about the letters - his opponents held the field as long as interest 
survived — nor the more general war. The amateur with his feelings, insights, 
taste and general insolence survives. Interest has shifted away, it is true, from 
the Greek and Latin classics, but a state of mind strongly reminiscent of the late 
seventeenth century can be found among those who write for and read the literarv 
weeklies. It is worth saying that Bentley's Dissertation raised a standard around 
which serious men can still assemble. 

Many of the topics of the Dissertation's argument opened up areas later to 
undergo more systematic treatment in other countries: the study of the development 
of tragedy, comedy and other literary genres; the historical analysis of the Greek 
dialects; the application of numismatics to subjects outside itself. It is, how- 
ever, I think, an exaggeration to say, as Brink does, that ‘here, at any rate in 
outline, is present what nineteenth-century Germany came to recognise as an histor- 
ical science of antiquity in its major manifestations’ (p.60). Abstractions like 
Altertumswtssenschaft and ideas of directed teamwork were foreign to Bentley's 
cast of mind. On the other hand, Bentley did sense the need for co-operation in 
large scholarly enterprises. The notoriety of certain remarks in the Horace edition 
has obscured the appetite Bentley had for the study of manuscripts and the accumu- 
lation of the evidence which they preserved. Brink perhaps does not bring out 
forcefully enouch this side of his hero. Bentley never made a journey outside Eng- 
land, but he employed agents to examine manuscripts held in European centres and 
established friendly relations with groups like the Benedictines of St Maur in 
Paris. He exchanged letters with working scholars throughout Holland and Germany, 
encouraged and contributed to their enterprises. His working relations with seri- 
ous English scholars were equally close, generous-spirited and productive. 


— THE MASTER OF TRINITY AND THE FELLOWS — 


The wars which Bentley conducted with the senior fellows of Trinity and with 
certain heads of Cambridge houses have always fascinated the vulgar and appalled 
scholars, even scholars as robust as the Prussian baron Wilamowitz. 'Offenbar ist 
es fur sein Gedachtnis vortetlhaft, wenn man thn nur als Gelehrten betrachtet'. 
Bentley, however, was no ordinary 'Gelehrter', and the forcefulness of purpose 
that maintained him during his academic wars cannot have been entirely unconnected 
with the vital sources and the continuing fertility of his scholarship. Brink dem- 
onstrates effectively the extent to which a concern for the progress of science 
and the advancement of education in the realm lay behind the changes Bentley sought 
to impose on Trinity. About the motivation of Bentley's enemies he is less good. 
Certainly, they were unable to comprehend the genius and intellectual energy of a 
man like their unwanted master. ‘Ignorant, drunken, lewd’ they seemed to him. ‘In- 
dolent sots' De Quincey called them. But they too had some vision of what England 
needed. A narrow and reactionary one it was, if we may make guesses from their per- 
sonal backgrounds and from the religious and political quarters where they sought 
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assistance. By concentrating so much attention cn the figure of Bentley himself, 
Brink, like previous biographers, obscures the magnitude and the wider importance 
of the fight Bentley had on his hands. At one point (p.30) he seems to suggest that 
Bentley ought to have taken more time to familiarize himself with the customs and 
preconceptions of Trinity and to have exercised more 'tact'; at another (p.35), he 
regrets Bentley's ‘autocratic’ and 'unstatutory behaviour. It was, however, essen- 
tial to the future well-being of science and scholarship in Cambridge that men 
like Bentley's opponents should be put down. No tears need be shed over college 
traditions. We may nevertheless agree whole-heartedly with Brink that Bentley the 
college reformer and Bentley the scholar and critic were of a piece. Housman's 
famous epigram may be adapted yet again: the Fellows of Trinity were just as cor- 
rupt and just as much in need of violent correction as the mediaeval manuscripts 
which carried the Greek and Latin classics. 


— THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MASTER OF TRINITY — 


The years of warfare in Trinity saw a large number of scholarly publications 
of astonishingly high quality come from Bentley's hand. He continued to contribute 
to other men's works. The editions of Horace (1706-1711), of Terence, Phaedrus and 
Publilius Syrus (1726), of Milton (1732), and of Manilius (1739) came out deliber- 
ately and proudly under his own name. The anonymity of the Emendattones in Menandri 
et Phtlemonts Reliquias (1710), as of the superficially theological Remarks upon a 
late Discourse of Free-Thinking (1713), may betray a certain uneasiness about the 
haste with which they were put together but was not designed to perplex or to en- 
dure. 

The principal aim of the Emendationes appears to have been to destroy the Eur- 
opean reputation of Jean Le Clerc, a reputation which threatened to gain a hold in 
England. Le Clerc's Excerpta from the Greek dramatists had provided the opportunity. 
The Pisa lectures describe this work as the result of ‘una aberraztone mentale dt 
un uomo vuoto e vanaglorioso' (p.1140). A just condemnation. According to Bentley 
himself: 's¢ ullwn in republica literaria impudentiae et simul insctitiae praemium 
esset proposttum, td omnium suffragatione solus stbt hodie auferret Clericus'. E- 
ven the carefully spoken Monk refers to 'the worthlessness of Le Clerc's editions 
and the intolerable presumption of the editor’. It is a pity Brink's book retreats 
into such mild language as 'Clericus seems to have been better at theorizing on 
criticism than at practising it' (p.63). 

The question of Bentley's motives in publishing his editions when he did is 
an interesting one. Pfeiffer thoughtlessly took over the old canard that ‘Bentley 
published an edition of a text from time to time, generally at a moment when he 
needed the help of a mighty patron' (History of Classical Scholarship from 1300 to 
1850, Oxford 1976, p.148). Brink gives way to some extent to this view when dis- 
cussing the Horace edition (p.65). He is rather more sceptical about the implica- 
tion of Monk's statement that in 1702 Bentley ‘formed the resolution of devoting 
his literary powers to prepare editions of classical books for the use of students 
of his college' (based on a letter to Graevius of 20 August of that year). And 
rightly so. There was nothing for the ordinary student in any of the editions 
which actually appeared. It is noteworthy that Bentley had a positive liking for 
the verses of Horace, Terence and Manilius (he coupled Manilius and Ovid as ‘the 
only poets that have wit among the ancients'), that the editions of ail these were 
based on an immense amount of preparatory labour, and that even if the final copy 
for the press was prepared in each case with great hurry the tone of the notes 
made no concession to the possible prejudices of patrons. Bentley's principal mo- 
tive in formally giving his work te the public was, it seems to me, to display 
how much better he understood the authors in question than any member of this pub- 
lic did. Greekists have often lamented that he chose Latin authors for his major 
productions, thereby injuring his reputation. The fact is that those who at the 
time claimed competence in Greek were few and all recognized Bentley's superior 
genius. On the other hand, every educated man thought he knew Latin. Bentley liked 
to have a large audience and he enjoyed fighting. He probably cared little about 
the exact contours of his future fame. : 

Over the years, Bentley filled the margins of the books in his personal col- 
lection with notes and conjectures. Many, although not all, of these have been 
published by posthumous admirers. Some are magnificent, others are less so. Brink 
refrains from comment on either category. Quite rightly. Bentley's detractors 
should be equally scrupulous. 


— HORACE — 


In 1706 Horace was a much admired author of the basic school syllabus. Men 
of taste had large parts of the vulgate text by heart. Bentley's text diverged 
from the vulgate in over seven hundred places. It has always provoked extreme re- 
actions. A certain John Underwood desired to be buried ‘with Bentley's Horace un- 
der his arse’. Lachmann's excessively quotable statement ‘Wer Bentley genauer kennt, 
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wird nicht beawetfeln, dass ein neuer Herausgeber des Horaz, nachdem er, was frei- 47 
lich leicht ist, Bentleys Conjekturern grésstentheils entfernt hat, fir die Bestim- 
mung des Textes nach thm betnah nichts mehr 2u thun finden wird' (Kletnere Schrtft- 
en, II, Berlin 1876, 253 n.1) has been echoed in two interestingly different forms 
by scholars of this century. According to Wilamowitz 'Seine Bedeutung liegt wahrlich 
nteht tn den Konjeeturen; der Text des Horaz hat gottlob verschwindend wentg ndtig' 
(‘Geschichte der Philologie', in A.Gercke and E.Norden, Einlettung in die Altertwns- 
wissenschaft , 1*, Berlin-Leipzig 1921, p.36). Noteworthy is the sentimentality about 
a childhood favourite which the interjection 'gottlob' betrays. E.J.Kenney opines 
‘If Bentley's own conjectures were to be removed from the text, what remains bears 

a close resemblance to a modern text of Horace, and there are not many classical 
editions of or about the year 1711 [the year when Bentley's commentary appeared] of 
which that might be said' (The Classical Text, Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1974, 
p.72). Striking here is the smug complacency about progress and modernity. 

Brink has no difficulty in showing that what Bentley actually achieved in 1711 
is not at all fairly accounted for by such statements. Many of the changes to the 
vulgate which have been confirmed by manuscripts discovered since 171] were in that 
year every bit as conjectural as those which still bear Bentley's name when record- 
ed in a modern apparatus criticus. Brink pleads forcefully, as he has done else- 
where, that many of the readings which remain conjectural are either right or dia- 
gnose something wrong with the transmission; likewise that, when the transmission 
offers a choice of variants, Bentley frequently chooses better than editors with 
their heads full of abstract methodology. His arguments are appropriately empiri- 
cal and specific. To the three cases of alleged twentieth-century delinquency trea- 
ted in detail in the Pisa lectures, those of Carm.1.6.1-4, Epist.1.17.43, Carm.1. 
23.5-8, the book adds that of Serm.1.9.30. The lectures set Lenchantin's denuncia- 
tion of Bentley's 'raztonalismo intransigente' against Marouzeau's complaint about 
‘une erttique plus intuitive que méthodique' and allowed the two generalities to 
cancel each other out (p.1150). In the meantime Timpanaro has raised a more subtle 
objection, to the effect that many of Bentley's conjectures ‘denotano una incom- 
prenstone dt quel tanto di non riducibile a mera raztonalita, in senso stretto, che 
@ tnerente (in forme e misure diversissime) a qualsiast linguaggto poetico' (La 
Genest*, p.15; cf. Le Clerc's dictum, ap. Monk, Life, p.253 n.34, that ‘poets of 

all ages and countries take liberties in their phrases’). Some readers of the book 
will regret that Brink's empiricism prevents a direct answer. 


— TERENCE — 


Bentley's edition of Terence (1726) assaulted the vulgate almost as spectacu- 
larly as his Horace had done. Neither then nor later, however, did it cause any- 
thing like the same degree of offence. Terence lacked the emotional hold upon the 
public that Horace had. Many of Bentley's changes were based. on an understanding 
of Republican stage metres which was quite new, and which few after him attained 
and even fewer improved upon. The intelligent amateur felt obliged to hold his 
tongue. On the other hand no subsequent editor of Terence has digested properly 
the critical lessons which Bentley served. The recondite subject matter of Manil- 
jus' Astronomica similarly discouraged carping at the audacities of Bentley's ed- 
ition (1739). This edition, however, was to stimulate the making of another, which 
surpassed it in every way. 

The famous essay 'De Metris Terentitanis LyeSlaqua' prefixed to the Terence 
edition has had two kinds of influence: the one incontrovertibly benign, the other 
somewhat dubious. Bentley's observation of certain structural features of jiambo- 
trochaic verse, of other metrical patterns in Terence's scripts besides, and of 
various prosodical features of second-century B.C. Latin, was novel, and helped to 
spur much useful empirical study in Germany during the late eighteenth century and 
throughout the nineteenth. What he has to say, however, on the ‘beat’ of epic and 
comic verse and the normal accentuation of Latin words and phrases is compressed 
and wide open to misinterpretaticn. It extracts from Brink a very circumspect 
statement: ‘on the theory, he asked some of the basic questions, but mistakenly 
thought he could answer them’ (p.75). It seems to me misleading to talk of 'theo- 
ry' or even of ‘asking questions’. 

Bentley's thought is here as empirical in its cast as elsewhere. His argu- 
ment proceeds firstly from the ways of speaking Greek, Latin and English verse 
regularly employed in the seventeenth century and secondly from assumptions com- 
monly held at the time, viz. that the nature of word and phrase accentuation was 
the same in all three languages, and that poets arranged the words and phrases of 
their verses to secure regularity of 'beat', sometimes even deforming the naturai 
accentuation (in the Milton edition he remarks on the English poet's 'Aspéct', 
'Obdirate', 'Fédlty'). He observes that teachers make their pupils read Latin epic 
verse in such a way as to deform a large number of the constituent words and offer 
no instruction at all about comic verse. He goes on to show that, if read with pro- 
per attention to archaic prosody, the iambic and trochaic verses of comedy appear 
to have a much greater regularity of 'beat' than do the verses of epic with their 
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classical prosody. He neither denies that epic has a ‘beat’ nor claims that the 
regularity of the comic 'beat' is absolute. Questions and challenges to the basic 
common assumptions were to come later. Likewise many a theoretical muddle. Bentley 
should net be implicated in this muddle. at least not in the way Gottfried Hermann 
with his Kantian preconceptions might be. 


— MILTON — 


The edition of Milton's Paradise Lost (1732) has been a scandal to lovers of 
the English poet, an embarrassment to the great scholar's admirers, and a joy to 
his detractors. Writers on classical scholarship usually feel compelled to notice 
it. Its methodological features have, however, attracted surprisingly little at- 
tention. Firstly, Bentley distinguised between the printer's faults and the ‘edi- 
tor''s interpolations on the one hand and on the other those ‘slips and inadvert- 
encies' by Milton himself ‘which cannot be redressed without a change both of the 
word and sense'. Secondly, he printed the vulgate text of the poem and put his 
proposed changes in the margin ‘so that every reader has his free choice, whether 
he will accept or reject'. Thirdly, he presented an account of what happened to 
the text before the first printing much nearer to nineteenth-century Veberliefer- 
ungsgeschichte than anything in the much quoted letter of 1716 to Archbishop Wake 
about his plan to edit the New Testament. 

The Milton edition cannot be discussed in exactly the same terms as the Horace, 
the Terence or the Manilius. Nevertheless, it has to be said that the theory of the 
interpolating activities of the blind poet's amanuensis has not evidential basis 
whatever, that Bentley seems to have made no profound study of the Italian poets 
upon whom Milton drew, and that the changes which he proposed to the vulgate dia- 
gnose few genuine difficulties in that text. Bentley did not, however, lack aesthe- 
tic feeling — 'next after the beauty of women ranked in his estimate the beauty of 
a finely-printed book' (De Quincey), and he did much to beautify the grounds and 
buildings of Trinity College — or a sense of literary appropriateness, and he was 
not in his dotage. He was litigating vigorously with his college enemies, and he 
was yet to complete what Housman regarded as his masterwork. Furthermore, there is 
much in the commentary that is acutely reasoned and vivaciously expressed. The 
matter tempts speculation. 

Even if the idea of such an edition had occurred to Bentley as early as 1725, 
the bulk of the work was done with great haste. Monk's notion that Bentley aimed 
simply to please Queen Caroline and to impress the Law Lords will not stand up. 
Those personages were likely to be as much outraged by Bentley's literary tone as 
so many others proved in fact to be. In the Pisa lectures Brink saw the work as 
fundamentally a work of literary criticism foreshadowing much that has happened in 
English studies in this century. The book adds J.W.Mackail and Christopher Ricks 
to William Empson as disocverers of a degree of perceptiveness in Bentley's pro- 
cedures (pp.80-83). This idea Timpanaro found worthy of serious consideration (La 
Genest*, p.15). I doubt that a Bentley returned from the dead and surveying what 
goes on in University schools of English would find the idea a very flattering one. 
It is not in fact as new as Timpanaro appears to think. Monk put it forward in a 
mid-nineteenth-century dress: ‘the ideal agency of the reviser of Paradise lost, 
was only a device to take off the odium of perpetually condemning and altering the 
words of the great poet; as he seems to have thought that the readers of his notes 
could better endure the censure of a nameless editor, than of Milton, the glory of 
our country’. 

There was, I think, an element of sheer mischievousness in Bentley's character, 
still in 1830 perceptible, if extremely embarrassing, to the Dean of Peterborough 
but now obscured by the dignified curtains of fame. It may also be that Bentley re- 
garded the pretentions of his intellectual inferiors as more funny than odious. 
Already in 1732 there were gossips who doubted his seriousness and sincerity where 
Milton was concerned. The flippant and jocular tone frequently noted in the Commen- 
tary is also present in the Introduction: an ambitious young man, Bentley here sug- 
gests, would not have published such a work. The edition was perhaps some sort of 
black joke made at the expense of those who admired Paradise Lost to excess, to wit, 
‘the best pens in the kingdom contending in its praise, as eclipsing all modern 
essays whatever; and rivalling if not excelling, both Homer and Virgil’. One might 
even go on to wonder how many statements in the great man's classical work were 
designed to tease and mock rather than to provide conventional instruction. 

It has, of course, been asserted in this century that ‘Bentley was a rogue’, 
that he had not only seem 'the manuscript of book I' but had collated it carefully 
and even passed off a reading of this manuscript as his own conjecture (H.Darbishire, 
Somerville College Chapel Addresses and Other Papers, London 1962, p.125). Brink 
politely ignores all this and concentrates on the old allegation that Bentley him- 
self admitted in private that his theory about the activities of the amanuensis was 
a total fiction. He concludes: ‘the state of evidence is such as to exclude certain- 
ty, or even probability’ (p.82). Darbishire is not the only eminence of our age 
whom Brink treats with excessive forbearance. To be continued 
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